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TJnfortunately  the  Coast  Guard  is 
officially  color  blind. 

That  means  that  being  white  or 
black  or  anything  in  between  won’t 
help  you  get  in,  stay  in,  or  get  pro- 
moted in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Unfortunately  for  the  white  man 
who  expects  to  get  a better  job  be- 
cause he’s  white,  the  Coast  Guard  is 
color  blind. 

Unfortunately  for  the  black  man 
who  expects  special  treatment  because 
he’s  a member  of  a minority,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  color  blind. 

The  Coast  Guard  sees  all  men  as 
equals. 

The  black  man  who,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  was  a part  of  a 
substandard  educational  system,  is  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  same  test  scores 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard  as 
others  who  may  have  received  the 
highest  quality  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  education  or  training 
that  the  color  of  a man’s  skin  may 
have  deprived  him  of  in  civilian  life 
will  always  be  available  to  him  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

A long  time  ago,  when  some  men 
were  called  slaves  and  the  country  was 
torn  apart  in  civil  war,  a man  named 
Mike  Healy  became  a well-known 
figure  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
later  to  be  the  Coast  Guard. 

His  mother  was  black  - a slave.  His 
father,  an  Irishman.  Mike  Healy  was 
neither  black  nor  white.  He  was  Mike 
Healy.  He  was  a sailor.  It  didn’t  matter 


Garace  Reynard  explains  an  M-1  rifle  to  a recruit. 


that  he  could  be  bought  and  sold  by 
other  men  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line.  What  did  matter  was  that  he  was 
a brilliant  seaman  and  a superb  and 
capable  leader.  Mike  Healy  was  known 
not  as  a black  man  but  as  a sailor,  and 
ironically  much  of  his  duty  involved 
protecting  the  rights  of  another  minor- 
ity group,  the  Eskimos. 

For  nearly  20  years  after  the  U.S. 
purchase  of  Alaska,  Mike  Healy  was 
virtually  the  sole  representative  of  U.S. 
authority  in  much  of  the  territory.  He 
became  a legendary  figure.  One  ac- 
count in  a New  York  newspaper  called 
him  “the  ideal  commander.  . . .,  bluff, 
prompt,  fearless  and  just.” 

Mike  Healy  had  the  ability  and  the 
talent  to  do  a job  well  and  the  color  of 
his  skin  didn’t  matter.  Admittedly  the 
success  of  a black  man  such  as  Healy 
in  his  place  and  time  was  unusual. 
Today,  while  racial  prejudice  has  not 
been  eliminated,  blacks  and  men  of 
other  minorities  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a successful,  rewarding 
career  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

When  Jerry  Reynard  joined  the 
Coast  Guard  in  1963  he  wasn’t  looking 
for  any  special  favors  because  he  was  a 
black  man.  He  was  looking  for  a 
rewarding  job  with  men  who  would 
accept  him  for  what  he  was.  He 
shopped  around.  He  looked  at  civilian 
jobs  and  at  the  other  services. 

He  chose  the  Coast  Guard  not 
because  it  offered  him  something 
special  because  of  his  color  but  be- 
cause it  didn’t.  He  didn’t  want  any 
special  advantages  nor  any  of  the 
special  disadvantages  that  black  men 
have  known  throughout  the  years.  He 
chose  the  Coast  Guard  because  he  felt 
that  it  would  offer  him  a job  that  was 
professionally  rewarding  and  person- 
ally enjoyable. 

Jerry  Reynard  is  now  a first  class 
petty  officer  and  a Coast  Guard  Re- 
cruiter at  Oakland,  Calif.  His  recruiting 
duty  involves  him  with  the  Coast 
Guard’s  minority  procurement  pro- 
gram. He  visits  black  area  schools  to 
tell  the  men  he  meets  about  the  Coast 
Guard.  He  tells  them  that  the  Coast 
Guard  wants  black  men  and  he  tells 


them  what  they  need  to  do  if  they 
want  to  join.  But  he  doesn’t  offer 
them  any  special  deals.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  color  blind  and  Jerry 
Reynard  makes  sure  that  the  men  he 
talks  to  know  that  the  Coast  Guard 
will  offer  them  the  same  thing  it  offers 
everyone  else,  no  more,  no  less. 

The  young  black  man  who  joins  the 
Coast  Guard  as  a result  of  Jerry 
Reynard’s  recruiting  efforts  will  be 
sent  to  basic  training  at  Alameda, 
Calif.  There  he  may  meet  another 
Reynard.  Jerry’s  brother  Garace  is  also 
a Coast  Guardman.  His  job  is  recruit 
training. 

Garace’s  older  brother’s  decision  to 
make  a career  of  the  Coast  Guard  has 
an  effect  on  him.  The  effect  was 
mainly  to  consider  a career  in  the 
armed  services,  not  just  the  Coast 
Guard.  But  like  his  brother,  Garace 
finally  decided  on  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  reason  for  his  decision  was  similar; 
the  Coast  Guard  offered  him  an  en- 
joyable way  of  life  not  just  a job. 

Garace  Reynard  likes  the  Coast 
Guard.  It  is  his  career.  But  he  candidly 
admits  that  being  a black  man  in  the 
service  has  not  been  without  its  prob- 
lems. There  have  been  changes  in  the 


past  six  years.  He  said  that  it  wasn’t 
bad  for  a black  man  when  he  joined, 
but  now  its  even  better. 

Would  Jerry  and  Garace  Reynard, 
men  who  know  what  it’s  like  for  a 
black  man  in  the  Coast  Guard,  recom- 
mend that  life  to  another  black  man? 
The  answer  is  their  youngest  brother 
Joe.  He  joined  the  Coast  Guard  in 
June  1971. 

His  brothers  say  that  Joe  chose  the 
Coast  Guard  on  his  own  with  no 
encouragement  from  them.  However, 
Joe  says  that  after  hearing  so  much 
about  the  Coast  Guard,  there  really 
wasn’t  much  doubt  about  which  serv- 
ice he  would  join. 

The  older  Reynard  brothers  didn’t 
tell  Joe  that  the  Coast  Guard  was  a 
black  man’s  paradise  but  they  told  him 
that  the  Coast  Guard  offered  oppor- 
tunities and  that  it  didn’t  care  whether 
he  was  black  or  white. 

Joe  Reynard  knew  that  the  Coast 
Guard  wouldn’t  offer  him  any  special 
favors  but  that  it  would  accept  him  for 
what  he  was  and  that’s  all  he  wanted. 

Does  the  Coast  Guard  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  black  men?  A white  man 
can  say  yes  but,  what  does  that  mean? 

Ask  the  Reynard  brothers. 
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Counselor  in  law 


Because  of  the  size,  scope  and 
mission  of  the  Army,  the  need  for 
professional  men  to  serve  as  attorneys 
in  the  Judge  Advocate  Generals  (JAG) 
Corps  is  growing. 

Backed  by  professional  competence 
and  personal  ambitions  on  the  part  of 
each  of  its  members,  is  in  itself  an 
assurance  of  a stimulating  and  fulfill- 
ing career. 

Its  history  dates  back  to  1775  when 
George  Washington  appointed  the  first 
Judge  Advocate  General,  44  days  after 
taking  over  command  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army.  It  was  established  as  a 
permanent  department  in  1849. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  qualifi- 
cations for  an  Army  commission,  the 
applicant  must  have  a degree  from  an 
American  Bar  Association  approved 
law  school,  and  have  been  admitted  to 


the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a State 
or  a Federal  court. 

A direct  appointment  may  be  ob- 
tained without  military  experience  or 
status.  Application  may  be  made  any 
time  during  the  last  year  of  law  school. 

If  indeed  the  applicant  does  have 
military  status,  such  as  reserve  or 
active  duty,  he  may  apply  for  transfer 
to  a commission  in  the  JAG  Corps. 

An  excess  leave  program  is  available 
for  selected  Distinguished  Military 
Graduates  (DMG)  of  ROTC  and 
Regular  Army  officers.  If  accepted  for 
this  program,  the  applicant  may  be 
granted  up  to  3-1/2  years  excess  leave 
without  pay  to  complete  legal  training, 
except  when  on  summer  training  in  an 
on-the-job  training  status  at  one  of  the 
JAG  offices.  During  the  excess  leave 
program,  he  will  maintain  all  PX, 


commissary  and  medical  care  privi- 
leges. The  time  spent  on  excess  leave 
also  counts  for  retirement,  promotion 
and  longevity. 

Although  not  quite  as  beneficial  as 
the  excess  leave  program,  ROTC  Dis- 
tinguished Military  Graduates  may 
receive  a Regular  Army  commission 
through  the  DMG  Program.  A delay 
from  active  duty  is  granted  allowing 
the  student  to  finish  law  school  and  be 
admitted  to  the  bar. 

For  further  information  and  appli- 
cation forms  and  instructions,  write 
to: 

Career  Management  Office 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General 

Department  of  the  Army 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 
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The  Judge  Advocate  General's  School,  U.  S.  Army,  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 


Legal  aid  handy  if  you  need  it 


M ilitary  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents often  require  legal  advice  and 
assistance.  Personal  legal  problems 
may  cause  low  morale,  inefficiency 
and  may  develop  into  problems  requir- 
ing disciplinary  action.  Prompt,  effi- 
cient aid  in  resolving  these  problems 
prevents  needless  suffering  for  the 
person. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  military  policy 
to  provide  legal  assistance  to  all  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents. 
That  assistance  is  rendered  by  an 
authorized  legal  officer. 


Generally,  only  a commissioned 
lawyer  on  active  duty,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Judge  Advocate  Generals 
Corps,  may  be  designated  a “legal 
assistance  officer.” 

The  legal  assistance  officer  has 
numerous  functions  to  perform  in  his 
duties.  While  observing  good  legal 
practice,  he  must  supervise,  direct  and 
control  the  personnel  and  operation  of 
the  legal  assistance  office.  He  must 
establish  contact  and  maintain  liaison 
with  local  bar  associations  and  organi- 
zations through  which  the  services  of 


volunteer  civilian  attorneys  may  be 
available  to  servicemen. 

He  interviews,  advises  and  assists 
military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents in  all  legal  affairs.  In  proper  cases, 
he  refers  such  persons  to  a civilian 
attorney  of  their  choice,  or  to  a 
cooperating  bar  association  for  neces- 
sary legal  advise  and  assistance. 

The  officer  must  establish  and 
maintain  a record  of  his  clients  and  at 
all  times  observe  the  rules  concerning 
privileged  communications  between 
attorney  and  client. 
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In  practice,  legal  assistance  is  rend- 
ered only  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
applicant’s  military  or  family  status. 
Such  problems  as  preparation  of  a 
complicated  estate  or  organization  of  a 
corporation  must  be  referred  to  a civil 
attorney. 

Military  legal  assistance  is  further 
limited  in  that  civilian  court  appear- 
ances are  presently  unauthorized.  For 
those  cases  requiring  representation  in 
civilian  courts,  expert  knowledge  of 
local  law  investigation  and  the  gather- 
ing of  evidence  should  be  referred  to  a 
civilian  counsel. 

The  legal  assistance  officer  may, 
however,  aid  in  military  facets  of  a 
civilian  case.  He  may,  for  example, 
contact  military  witnesses,  secure  mili- 
tary documents  or  answer  questions 
pertaining  to  military  policies. 

Pilot  assistance  programs  are  cur- 
rently being  conducted  for  the  pos- 
sible expansion  of  legal  assistance. 
Military  personnel  and  dependents 
who  are  unable  to  pay  a fee  for  a 
civilian  lawyer  without  hardship  may 
in  the  future  be  provided  free  assist- 
ance. While  not  presently  providing 
full  legal  service  to  all  servicemen  and 
their  families,  this  program  marks  a 
significant  step  forward. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  has  already 
approved  a military  legal  services  pro- 
gram. Since  becoming  operational  last 
February,  a number  of  servicemen 
have  been  represented  in  criminal  and 
civil  courts  by  military  lawyers. 

The  nature  of  the  cases  that  qualify 
for  representation  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Programs  covers  a wide  spectrum. 
They  include  but  are  not  limited  to 
matrimonial  matters,  small  claims, 
landlord  tenant  activities  and  criminal 
matters. 

The  pilot  program  is  not  intended 
to  deprive  civilian  attorneys  of  sources 
of  income  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
intended  to  provide  legal  services  for 
eligible  persons  who  otherwise  would 


Army  Lawyer  interviews  a legal  assistance  client  in  Vietnam. 


not  have  an  attorney. 

Therefore,  a client  with  a fee  gen- 
erating case  such  as  a real  estate 
transaction  or  negligence  cause  of 
action  will  not  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation under  this  program. 

The  serviceman  has  an  advantage.  If 


he  is  “hasseled”  with  legal  problems, 
whether  military  or  civilian,  he  has  at 
easy  reach  legal  assistance  which  in 
most  instances  is  free  — assistance  and 
advice  that  may  prevent  a small  prob- 
lem from  blossoming  out  into  a major 
one. 
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Pararescue 

To  all  men  in  trouble,  the  Pararescue 
Technician  (PJ)  means  many  things. 

He  is  a precision  parachutist,  medical 
technician,  expert  in  survival,  a quali- 
fied SCUBA  diver,  mountain  climber 
and  tree  jumper. 

The  thought,  “That  Others  May 
Live,”  is  the  diving  force  that  inspires 
a Pararescue  Technician  to  face  any 
kind  of  dangerous  or  next-to- 
impossible  challenge  to  save  the  life  of 
his  fellow  man. 

The  history  of  pararescue  tech- 
niques travels  back  to  August  1943 
when  21  individuals  bailed  out  of  a 
C-46  over  an  unchartered  jungle  near 
the  China-Burma  border.  So  remote 
was  the  crash  site  that  the  only  means 
of  getting  help  to  the  survivors  was  by 
paradrop.  An  officer  and  two  medical 
corpsmen  volunteered  for  the  mission. 

For  a month  these  men,  aided  by 
natives,  cared  for  the  injured  until  the 
party  was  brought  to  safety. 

Nationally  noted  news  commenta- 
tor, Eric  Sevareid,  was  one  of  the  men 
to  survive  the  ordeal.  He  later  wrote  of 
the  men  who  risked  their  lives  to  save 
his:  “Gallant  is  a precious  word;  they 
deserve  it.” 

A candidate  for  pararescue  train- 
ing doesn’t  even  get  past  the  entrance 
exam  unless  he  can  accomplish  22 
pushups,  20  situps,  80  deep  knee 
bends  in  two  minutes,  six  chinups  and 
run  the  mile  in  eight  and  a half 
minutes  (these  tests  are  performed 
with  only  a two  or  three  minute 
breathing  period  in  between).  In  ad- 
dition, the  applicant  is  required  to 
swim  1,600  yards  using  the  side  and 
breast  strokes. 

A team  of  three  or  four  PJs  visits 
Lackland  (AFB)  Basic  Military  Train- 
ing Center,  Texas,  every  three  months 
to  screen  basic  trainees  as  applicants 
for  pararescue  training.  They  usually 
get  about  400  volunteers  from  a basic 
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group  of  8,000  men.  Most  of  the 
volunteers  fail  to  pass  the  physical 
entrance  tests  or  are  eliminated  for 
some  other  reason.  Usually  between 
20  and  25  candidates  are  accepted  for 
pararescue  training.  Most  of  the  young 
airmen  in  this  group  have  placed  high 
in  tests  of  physical,  mental  and  moral 
standards. 

After  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tion, the  pararescue  applicant  attends 
three  weeks  of  parachute  training  at 
the  Army  Airborne  Parachutists 
School,  Ft.  Benning,  Georgia;  four 
weeks  of  SCUBA  training  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Underwater  Swimmers  School, 
Key  West,  Florida;  three  weeks  of 
survival  training  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Advanced  Survival  School,  Fairchild 
AFB,  Washington;  four  weeks  of  medi- 
cal training  at  the  Rescue  and  Survival 
Medical  Technician  School,  Sheppard 
AFB,  Texas;  before  returning  to  the 
Pararescue  Technician  School,  Eglin 
AFB,  Florida,  for  the  final  12  weeks 
of  training. 

This  includes  10  days  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Ranger  Mountain  Climbing 
School,  Dahlonega,  Georgia.  Although 
he  wears  parachutists  wings  on  leaving 
Ft.  Benning,  the  trainee  must  com- 
plete a total  of  17  jumps  of  various 
types  to  qualify  him  for  operational 
status  as  a PJ. 

There  are  nearly  300  PJs  on  duty 
worldwide.  Of  this  total,  125  are 
flying  air  rescue  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Another  five  are  assigned  to 
Tactical  Air  Command,  three  are  with 
U.S.  Air  Force  Southern  Command, 
while  the  rest  serve  with  units  based  in 
California,  New  Hampshire,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

Their  mission  may  range  from 
standby  duty  at  a given  spot  around 
the  world  during  manned  or  un- 
manned space  launches  from  Cape 
Kennedy;  to  subartic  rescue  in  the  far 
North;  to  flying  rescue  missions 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

They  may  also  be  found  flying 
emergency  aeromedical  evacuation 
flights  from  snowbound  Arizona 
Indian  reservations  to  the  Italian  Alps; 
a Japanese  fishing  village;  or  an  earth- 


A  pararescue  man  in  full  dress. 


quake-struck  town  in  the  Philippines. 

In  each  of  his  specialized  assign- 
ments the  PJ  is  part  of  a team— a 
member  of  an  aircrew— where  each 
member  plays  a vital  role  in  the  rescue 
drama. 

Regardless  of  his  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious reasons  for  becoming  a 
Pararescue  Technician,  each  PJ  soon 
learns  that— in  most  assignments— the 
most  important  of  his  many  skills  is 
his  medical  ability. 

Most  PJs  work  as  volunteer  medical 
technicians  in  dispensaries  or  as 
surgical  assistants  in  Air  Force 
hospitals  to  increase  their  proficiency 
as  medics. 


All  of  the  PJs  other  skills — 
parachuting,  SCUBA  diving,  mountain 
climbing,  survival— are  learned  for  one 
purpose:  to  help  him  get  to  the  person 
who  needs  him. 

The  PJ  is  the  helping  hand  that 
reaches  out  to  someone  in  trouble. 
But,  the  “hand”  is  part  of  an  “arm”— 
the  aircrew,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  “body”— Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service. 

The  PJ  prepares  himself  mentally 
and  physically  to  face  the  risks  and 
dangers  that  may  be  incurred  on  each 
mission.  Sometimes,  he’ll  try  to  reach 
the  person  in  trouble  even  if  it  isn’t 
possible.  That’s  the  air  rescue  way. 
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The  Navy  Chaplain 


In  the  brisk  morning  air  somewhere  in 
Vietnam,  Marines  prepare  for  Sunday 
mass.  The  priest  is  robed  and  hearing 
confessions  as  the  men  assemble  from 
local  units.  There  are  some  Air  Force, 
a couple  of  Navymen,  and  a small  unit 
of  Marines  temporarily  in  transit 
through  the  area.  Mass  begins  as  the 
chaplain  approaches  his  jeep-front 
alter  and  bows  his  head. 

On  board  a carrier,  a minister  brief- 
ly scans  his  sermon  as  dungareed 
sailors  gather  and  prepare  for  a Protes- 
tant service.  The  chaplain  greets  the 
men  and  begins  a familiar  morning 
spiritual  as  the  ocean  breeze  provides  a 
soothing  relief  from  the  tropical 
Western  Pacific  mid-morning  heat. 

Friday  night  brings  the  Jewish  serv- 
icemen to  the  base  chapel  for  a friend- 
ly service.  The  rabbi  greets  each  man 
with  a handshake  as  they  file  past  to 
don  a Yarmulke  and  take  a prayer 
sheet.  As  they  enter  the  small  chapel,  a 
group  of  civilian  hosts  prepare  the 
“Oneg  Sabbat,”  food  and  refreshment 
to  be  enjoyed  while  socializing  after 
the  service. 

The  Chaplain’s  Corps  makes  wor- 
ship a great  deal  easier  for  many 
servicemen.  It  has  been  their  goal  to 
make  religious  services  available  to  all 
men  throughout  the  fleet. 

The  chaplains  from  all  over  the 
United  States  have  all  received  their 
own  individual  training  as  clergymen. 
Religious  discipline  has  been  a part  of 
every  denomination,  each  with  its  in- 
dividual set  of  practices. 

Upon  entering  the  Navy,  all  chap- 
lains are  sent  to  the  Service  Chaplains’ 
School  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  complete  an  8-week 
course.  At  the  end  of  their  Navy 
training,  they  will  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  responsibilities  of  a mili- 
tary chaplain. 
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So  that  the  daily  routine  of  each 
serviceman  will  not  lack  meaning,  wor- 
ship in  one  form  or  another  is  always 
near,  whether  it  be  a religious  lay 
leader  or  a chaplain  who  must  perform 
the  tasks  of  three.  He  must  know  not 
only  his  own  religion,  but  at  least 
something  about  the  other  religions  in 
order  to  aid  men  of  all  faiths. 

In  the  very  earliest  formation  of  the 
Navy’s  Chaplains’  Corps,  moral  leader- 
ship among  the  ranks  was  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Ship’s  captains  as 
well  as  Marine  officers  were  instructed 
to  instill  in  their  men  a high  degree  of 
moral  standards,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  a chaplain.  Efforts  were 
made  during  the  time  of  the  13  Colo- 
nies to  insure  that  American  Navymen 
and  Marines  kept  their  conduct  ex- 
emplary and  moral  standards  beyond 
reproach. 

The  Chaplains’  Corps  doesn’t  mere- 
ly perform  religious  services  as  some 
may  believe.  Guidance,  lectures,  group 
discussions,  or  just  the  man-to-man 
talk  a serviceman  sometimes  needs,  are 
all  duties  of  the  chaplain.  In  the 
routine  of  his  daily  work,  he  may 
touch  a serviceman’s  home,  his  wife, 
his  parents,  or  his  friends  in  an  effort 


to  assist  the  man  in  every  way. 

In  these  times,  which  are  frequently 
so  hard  on  a serviceman,  his  priest, 
minister  or  rabbi  knows  the  tensions 
or  anxieties  which  may  trouble  him. 
Sometimes,  when  a man  may  be  dis- 
traught, he  will  find  comfort  in  speak- 
ing with  his  chaplain.  A Navy  chaplain 
can  help  see  him  through  the  personal 
crisis  if  not  change  his  situation. 

His  ministry  is  made  complete  by 
instructions  in  religious  affairs  such  as 
baptism,  confirmation,  marriage  and 
an  occasional  ‘Bar  Mitzvah’.  Frequent 
visits  to  the  wounded  or  ill  take  up  a 
good  part  of  the  Navy  clergyman’s 
time.  Sometimes,  last  rites  must  be 
administered,  and  the  chaplain  is  al- 
ways available  to  perform  this  sad  and 
solemn  duty. 

The  Navy  Chaplains’  Corps  has 
been  in  commission  for  145  years. 
More  than  650  chaplains  have  served 
in  Vietnam,  distinguishing  themselves 
in  combat  as  well  as  in  public  works 
which  have  aided  international  re- 
lations. 

Another  200  chaplains  have  served 
aboard  ships  bringing  worship  to  those 
at  sea. 


Certain  duties  present  themselves  in 
combat.  Often,  the  chaplain  must 
comfort  a young  serviceman  who  has 
received  a “Dear  John”  letter.  It  is  also 
the  chaplains’  task  to  break  the  news 
of  a death  at  home,  and  arrange 
emergency  leaves. 

Some  chaplains  are  required  to 
travel  between  ships.  This  means  pro- 
viding a meaningful  ministry  on  a 
short  time  basis.  Conditions  are  often 
adverse,  congregations  vary  and  sched- 
ules change.  Larger  ships  may  have  a 
chaplain  permanently  or  for  14  to  21 
days  at  a time.  Smaller  ships  will  have 
a chaplain  for  only  5 to  10  days  at  a 
time. 

When  ships  dock  in  foreign  ports, 
the  chaplain  immediately  goes  to  work 
on  public  relations  and  charity  pro- 
jects. Civic  improvement,  medical  aid, 
supplies  and  food  are  often  brought  to 
villages  through  the  efforts  of  the 
chaplain.  This  establishes  firm  ties 
with  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries 
and  is  an  excellent  show  of  concern 
for  Americans. 

“Operation  Handclasp”  is  one  of 
the  projects  that  is  in  effect.  Through 
this  program,  clothing,  toys  and  other 
collected  goods  are  transported  over- 
seas on  Navy  ships  on  a “space  availa- 
ble” basis.  Once  the  goods  have  arrived 
in  Vietnam,  they  are  presented  to  a 
village  official  by  the  chaplain  or  other 
representatives  of  the  ship. 

Because  of  the  youth  of  most  serv- 
icemen, a chaplain  must  be  inno- 
vational  as  well  as  relevent  in  order  to 
keep  the  interest  of  his  congregation. 
The  Navy  chaplaincy  now  boasts  of 
folk  masses,  modern  liturgies,  and  all 
of  the  newer  more  significant  forms  of 
worship  popular  today.  Beyond  this, 
more  and  more  men  are  showing  up 
for  drug  discussions,  race  relations 
seminars,  and  other  problems  being 
faced,  thanks  to  rap  sessions  sponsored 
by  the  chaplain. 

The  Navy  Chaplain  understands 
today’s  generation  and  is  trained  to 
face  today’s  problems.  Counselor  and 
teacher,  clergyman  and  friend,  with  a 
Navy  Chaplain  close  by,  no  man  need 
pray  alone. 
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Great  Lakes 
Marines 


It  is  6 a.m.  All  the  lights  are  coming 
on  at  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois.  The  sounding  of  rev- 
eille by  the  duty  non-commissioned 
officer  (NCO)  is  heard  around  the 
barracks. 

Though  silent  a moment  ago,  the 
quarters  suddenly  become  alive.  Every- 
one hurries  to  get  up  and  get  moving. 
A brisk  shower  and  shave  makes  them 
stop  to  realize,  today  is  Thursday. 
Thursday  is  physical  training  (PT)  day. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  “get  a 
move  on”  to  be  outside  in  30  minutes. 


Time  cannot  be  wasted  in  putting  on 
their  PT  uniform  and  still  be  in  forma- 
tion on  time. 

Outside  stands  a lieutenant  waiting 
for  them  to  fall  in  formation.  Once 
assembled,  he  takes  charge  and 
marches  them  to  the  athletic  field. 

At  the  field,  they  do  a series  of 
exercises  consisting  of  push-ups,  sit- 
ups  and  bend-and-thrusts,  followed  by 
a three-mile  run. 

While  preparing  to  run,  those  sched- 
uled to  raise  colors  that  day  are 
released  from  PT.  Arriving  back  at  the 


Barracks,  the  color  detail  men  change 
into  their  dress  blue  uniforms  for  their 
8:00  flag  raising. 

At  five  minutes  to  eight,  a bugler 
sounds  a sharp  warning  at  the  base  of 
the  flag  pole.  Minutes  later  he  plays 
“colors”  while  the  flag  is  briskly 
raised,  signifying  a new  day  beginning 
at  Great  Lakes. 

Although,  the  Marine’s  day  is  al- 
ready two  hours  old  and  PT  is  over  for 
another  week,  their  daily  jobs  still 
await  them. 

For  their  daily  work,  some  Marines 
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work  in  supply,  others  in  the  adminis- 
trative section,  while  others  work  in 
training. 

Administration  is  responsible  for 
the  unit  diary,  a daily  record  of  what 
goes  on  at  the  Barracks.  Marines  in  this 
section  have  the  responsibility  of 
recording  all  leaves,  awards,  pro- 
motions, discharges  and  punishments 
besides  writing  orders  and  maintaining 
all  Marine  personnel  record  books. 

The  Barracks  usually  has  a contin- 
gent of  casual  Marines-those  awaiting 
orders.  Most  of  these  come  from  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Great  Lakes  or  are 
recent  Vietnam  returnees.  While  await- 
ing orders,  the  Leathernecks  perform 
myriad  tasks  on  the  Base,  including 
frequent  visits  to  Downey  Veterans 
Hospital  in  North  Chicago. 

The  supply  section  is  responsible 
for  proper  stocking  and  maintenance 
of  all  supplies  and  equipment  used  by 
Barrack’s  Marines.  Typewriters,  desks, 
cleaning  equipment,  paper,  helmets, 
packs  and  clothing  are  only  a few 
items  in  their  inventory. 

The  supply  section  also  operates  a 
clothing  store.  The  cash  sales  group 
stocks  shirts,  trousers,  coats  and  other 
uniform  items. 


The  training  section  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  mandatory  mili- 
tary classes  and  assuring  that  class 
schedules  are  current  and  military 
subjects  up-to-date. 

Training  must  also  maintain  the 
rifle  range.  Marines  are  required  by 
regulations  to  qualify  yearly  with  a 
rifle  and/or  .45  caliber  pistol  and  the 
Marines  at  Great  Lakes  are  no 
exception. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the 
Marine  Barracks  has  four  other  sec- 
tions located  at  Great  Lakes.  Marines 
are  assigned  to  Marine  Liaison,  the 
Escort  Platoon,  Fleet  Hometown  News 
Center  (FHTNC)  and  to  the  Cor- 
rectional Center. 

Marine  Liaison  personnel  work  at 
the  Naval  Hospital.  They  maintain  all 
paper  work  on  hospitalized  Marines 
until  they  are  released  or  returned  to 
full  duty. 

The  Escort  Platoon  is  comprised  of 
sergeants  on  call  24  hours-a-day.  They 
handle  requests  from  small  towns  to 
big  cities  to  escort  Marines  who  are  in 
trouble  back  to  their  respective  com- 
mands. The  escorted  Marines  are  pro- 
cessed at  Great  Lakes  for  return  to 
their  original  units. 


Guard  Company  is  responsible  for 
the  security  of  the  Correctional 
Center.  Those  who  are  confined  here 
receive  continual  instruction  on  mili- 
tary discipline  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  high  school 
education  through  General  Education 
Development  tests.  A welding  and 
woodworking  shop  allows  many  hours 
to  be  spent  on  handicrafts.  A library, 
complete  with  the  latest  novels,  is 
available.  Nothing  is  overlooked  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation. 

Stories  from  throughout  the  world 
are  distributed  by  Marines  at  FHTNC. 
Sent  directly  to  home  town  news- 
papers, FHTNC  releases  help  t<3  inform 
parents  and  friends  of  the  activities  of 
their  own  particular  Marine.  Special 
interview  tapes  are  also  mailed  to 
home  town  radio  stations.  An  average 
of  nearly  10,000  releases  and  tapes  are 
distributed  before  the  end  of  each  day 
at  FHTNC. 

Work  is  finished  on  the  Base.  Four 
Marines  stand  rigidly  by  the  flag  pole. 
The  bugler  blows  retreat  and  the  flag  is 
lowered  slowly. 

Taps  is  sounded  at  10  p.m.  and  all 
lights  are  turned  off.  Silence-Marines 
at  rest-until  tomorrow. 
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Headmaster 


' A hree  minutes  . . . Three  minutes" 
are  the  only  words  the  loadmaster 
hears  from  the  pilot  prior  to  reaching 
the  drop  zone.  Those  last  few  minutes 
are  like  years  to  the  loadmaster. 

As  the  rear  cargo  door  is  open- 
ing, the  loadmaster  is  found  run- 
ning through  a flurry  of  checks  and 
double  checks  prior  to  the  drop.  One 
error  could  be  disastrous.  Miss  one 
item  on  the  check  list  and  he  can’t 
drop  his  cargo. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  many 
things  a loadmaster  learns  during 
the  eight-week  school  he  attends 
at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 

After  an  introduction  to  military 
air  transportation,  the  loadmaster 
begins  a study  on  the  theory  of 
weight  and  balance  as  it  pertains  to 
aircraft  loading.  Each  student  learns 
to  compute  the  center  of  gravity  in 
load  planning,  loading  the  aircraft, 
packing  and  rigging  of  air  drop  con- 
tainers and  platforms  and  air  drop 


procedures  in  the  first  five  weeks  of 
the  course. 

During  this  time,  he  also  partici- 
pates in  five  cargo  loadings  while 
applying  the  theory  of  weight  and 
balance  to  actual  loading  situations 
and  planning  the  loads. 

Rigging  begins  with  a pallet  on 
which  the  loads  are  built.  Jeeps, 
''heavyloads, ” are  raised  by  hand 
cranes  while  honeycomb  cardboard 
slabs  used  to  absorb  the  impact,  are 
arranged  underneath.  Glass  is  taped 
and  the  vehicle  is  finally  tied  down. 

“Massloads"  are  rigged  in  much 
the  same  manner.  Barrels,  which 
normally  contain  oil  or  fuel  are 
filled  with  sand  for  training  pur- 
poses. Massloads  weigh  from  3,700 
pounds  and  require  more  than  100 
man-hours  to  rig. 

Two  types  of  parachutes  are  used 
for  equipment  drops.  The  G-12,  ca- 
pable of  floating  5,000  pounds  to 
earth,  is  used  on  massloads,  while 


the  G-ll  used  on  heavyloads,  can 
deliver  2,200  pounds. 

Packing  one  of  these  chutes  in- 
volves numerous  cords  with  the 
slightest  error  resulting  in  a 
“streamer’’  — where  the  parachute 
fails  to  open,  causing  a destroyed 
load. 

After  graduation,  each  load- 
master  is  assigned  to  one  of  the 
units  throughout  the  Military  Air- 
craft and  Tactical  Air  Commands. 
From  this  point  on  a whole  new 
world  unfolds  for  the  graduate. 

He  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
pilot  who  flies  the  aircraft.  The  load- 
master  makes  the  initial  pre-flight 
inspection  of  the  aircraft  and  air- 
craft systems.  He  checks  the  weight 
and  balance  records  and  load  mani- 
fests to  determine  the  amount  of 
cargo  and  passengers/troops  to  be 
loaded  and  their  placement  within 
the  aircraft.  The  loadmaster  also 
oversees  the  servicing  of  the  air- 
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A cargo  helicopter  is  loaded  into  a C-5  “Galaxy." 


Whether,  a aerial  resupply  of  an 
isolated  combat  outpost  or  in  a 
joint-service  exercise,  the  load- 
master  is  the  focal  point  of  the  op- 
eration. He  is  responsible  for  rigging 
load  platforms  and  packing  equip- 
ment parachutes  and  aerial-delivery 
containers.  He  also  attaches  extrac- 
tion and  equipment  parachutes  to 
the  cargo  and  rigs  vehicles  and 
weapons  platforms  while  connecting 
ejection  systems  and  static  lines. 

As  the  words  — “Three  minutes 
. . . Three  minutes  to  drop  zone” — 
are  heard  by  the  loadmaster  and 
the  green  light  is  sighted  by  him, 
the  loadmaster  knows  vital  weapons 
and  material  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allied  force  and  an- 
other operation  has  successfully 
been  completed. 

craft  being  prepared  for  flight.  Marine  equipment  and  personnel  §©  aboard  a C-141  “Starlifter." 

Once  the  plane  is  airborne,  one 
may  think  the  loadmasters  duties 
would  end.  His  duties  now  take  on 
a new  aspect.  The  loadmaster  de- 
monstrates the  use  of  emergency 
equipment  to  passengers  and  con- 
ducts emergency  evacuation  proced- 
ure drills. 

He  insures  the  safety  and  security 
of  cargo  inflight,  in  addition  to  in- 
suring the  comfort  of  passengers. 

He  briefs  the  passengers  on  foreign 
and  domestic  border  agency  clear- 
ance requirements  to  include  the 
completion  and  filing  of  necessary 
forms. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  aircrafts 
destination  the  loadmaster  is  again 
scurrying  around  the  aircraft  to  in- 
sure the  off-loading  of  passengers 
and  cargo.  He  then  arranges  for  the 
transportation  of  the  cargo  to  the 
warehouse  while  obtaining  the  ne- 
cessary receipts. 
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